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RECENT AND PROSPECTIVE STATE BANKING 
LEGISLATION. 

SUMMARY. 

Much new legislation probable in 1909, 233. — Legislation during 
1907, 234. — Legislation during 1908: as to savings banks in New 
York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Rhode Island, 235. — As to trust com- 
panies and state banks; in Ohio and Rhode Island, 243; in Massachu- 
setts, as to reserves, 243; in New York, as to reserves of banks (244), 
duties of directors (248), authority of supervisor (249). 

It was natural that the year 1908, following on the heels 
of the bank panic of 1907, should be productive of bank- 
ing legislation. While Congress was struggling over cur- 
rency plans which finally resulted in the appointment of 
the National Monetary Commission, several of the state 
legislatures then in session undertook to strengthen the 
laws governing their respective state banking institutions. 
But there were sessions in only a few of the states in 1908, 
for most legislatures holding biennial sessions meet in the 
years ending in odd numbers. In 1909 there will be reg- 
ular meetings of thirty-nine state legislatures, and it is 
probable that important amendments to the banking laws 
will be considered in California, where a complete redraft 
will be presented, and in New Mexico, Idaho, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Colorado, and Wisconsin. A commission 
has been appointed by the Governor of Maryland to redraft 
the banking law, and the bankers of Arkansas are making 
an effort to secure the passage of an adequate law. In al- 
most every one of the tier of states beginning on the north 
with North Dakota and ending on the south with Texas the 
legislatures will take action on measures to provide for 
the guaranty of deposits. Proposed amendments of lesser 
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importance will be acted on in substantially all the other 
states. 

It is impossible to forecast what changes will finally 
result from this wide-spread discussion; but the fact that 
it promises to be so general indicates a realization that 
the time has come to bring the state banking laws of the 
country up to a higher standard of efficiency. 

Before considering the 1908 legislation in detail, it will 
be of interest to go back to 1907 and examine briefly the 
changes in state banking laws which were enacted in the 
year before the panic began to exercise its influence; for 
they show that, while the panic has undoubtedly added 
to the impetus of the movement, the work of strengthening 
these laws was already in progress before it occurred. 

Legislation dtjeing 1907. 

Missouri undertook a complete revision of its banking 
laws, which became effective January 15, 1909, and trans- 
ferred the administration of them from the Secretary of 
State to the newly created banking department. Various 
provisions looking toward safer operation of the banks 
were added, but, as a whole, the law is not one of the most 
advanced or complete. 

Oklahoma passed a banking law which is complete, as 
state banking laws go. It provides for a banking depart- 
ment, and contains the well-known provision relative to 
the guaranty of deposits. 

Colorado enacted a banking law for the first time, and 
established a banking department. The law is not as 
complete in its provisions as are those of some of the 
other Rocky Mountain and Pacific states. 

Indiana finally settled the "Private Banking" situa- 
tion by definitely placing those engaged in the business 
under the supervision of the Auditor of State. 
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North Carolina added a number of provisions, but its 
banking law is still in a somewhat crude state. 

Illinois also strengthened its law by amendments which 
were approved by popular vote November 3, 1908, but 
the law still lacks many provisions which are found in the 
laws of other important banking states. 

Pennsylvania required its trust companies and state 
banks to keep a reserve of 15 per cent. 

Connecticut required its trust companies and state 
banks to segregate their savings deposits and invest them 
under the laws governing the investment of deposits of 
savings banks. 

Massachusetts made a similar requirement for foreign 
banking corporations doing business in the state, and 
authorized its savings banks to establish departments to 
write industrial insurance and annuities. 

Maine made a thorough revision of its trust company 
laws. 

Oregon passed a complete banking law and established 
a banking department. In many respects the new law 
of Oregon is one of the best and most complete state bank- 
ing laws we have. 

Legislation in 1908. 

New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Ohio were 
the states in which important banking legislation was 
enacted in 1908. 

The New York legislation was essentially an aftermath 
of the panic, and sought to prevent a recurrence of the 
conditions which the panic disclosed. The twenty sepa- 
rate acts which were passed were for the most part based 
on recommendations of the Superintendent of Banks, Mr. 
Clark Williams, and on the report of a committee of New 
York bankers appointed by Governor Hughes in November, 
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1907, to advise him as to desirable changes in the banking 
laws. In Ohio the Bankers' Association had been en- 
deavoring for years to procure the enactment of a com- 
plete banking law, but their efforts were unsuccessful until 
the panic provided them with the necessary lever. The 
Rhode Island legislation was also in the form of a com- 
plete law, and was based on the report of a commission 
appointed, before the panic began, to draft a banking law. 
In Massachusetts the revision of the savings-bank law was 
likewise based on the report of a commission appointed 
by the preceding legislature to suggest changes; and of 
the trust company legislation which was enacted, only that 
portion which dealt with the reserves had its origin in the 
lessons taught by the panic. 

It will be convenient to consider the legislation enacted 
in these four states under two headings: — 

I. Savings Banks and Savings Deposits. 
II. Trust Companies and State Banks. 



I. Savings Banks and Savings Deposits. 

New York. 

The New York legislation on this subject was not im- 
portant. The absence of any market for high-grade bonds 
during the panic, and the great shrinkage in the value of 
such securities which had been in progress for over two 
years and culminated at the close of 1907, crystallized into 
law the theory that the proper basis for reckoning the 
surplus of an investment institution, such as a savings 
bank, was not the market value of its securities, but their 
"investment value" arrived at by the amortization of 
premiums and discounts. On this principle the bonds are 
entered on the books at cost, and at each interest period 
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a sufficient amount is deducted from the principal of a bond 
purchased above par, or is added to the principal of a bond 
purchased below par, to bring the value of each to par at 
maturity. A law was passed requiring savings banks to 
value their securities in this manner and to base their sur- 
plus upon these valuations. Accordingly, in the report 
of the savings banks following the enactment of the law, 
both the earned portion of the discounts of bonds bought 
below par and the unexpired portion of the premiums 
written off, were added to the book values of the bonds, 
increasing the surplus of the savings banks, reckoned in 
this manner, by some $30,000,000. 

Massachusetts. 

The first part of the savings-bank act, which was in 
effect a revision of all existing acts relating to savings 
banks, defined more clearly the relation of the Bank Com- 
missioner to the various institutions under his supervision 
and gave him authority in the case of all such -institutions 
to direct the discontinuance of such practises as appeared 
to him to be unsafe or unauthorized. 

A number of changes were made in the details of savings- 
bank management which are of interest only to trustees 
and officers of savings banks. The following provisions, 
however, may be of general interest : — 

a. Savings banks may maintain one or more branch 
depots or offices, for the receipt of deposits only, either 
in their own city or town or in other places, not more than 
fifteen miles distant, in which no savings bank is estab- 
lished. This enables a bank to establish an agency for the 
receipt of deposits in a neighboring town too small to sup- 
port a savings bank of its own. It also enables a bank 
to send a representative to neighboring manufacturing 
plants on pay-day to receive deposits, as is done by many 
European savings banks. 
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b. An auditing committee must be appointed each year 
to make or cause to be made a thorough audit of the 
transactions of the bank. 

c. Savings banks are to be incorporated through a board 
of state officers instead of by special legislative charter. 
This is expected to facilitate the establishment of new 
banks. 

The investment law is considerably changed, with a view, 
in the case of railroad bonds, to authorizing investment 
in the bonds of any railroad which measures up to certain 
high standards of financial policy and earning power, and, 
in the case of loans on real estate and on other classes of 
security, to reducing the losses which such loans are liable 
to bring to the banks. 

Real estate mortgaged to a savings bank must not only 
be appraised at the time the loan is made, but must be 
reappraised every five years while the loan remains in the 
bank. If the appraisal shows depreciation in value, the 
bank must call for a proportionate reduction of the loan. 
Altogether too many institutions which take mortgages 
fail to watch with sufficient care the property on which 
they have loaned, and depreciation often occurs before the 
institution is aware of it and after it is too late to obtain 
a reduction of the loan. 

In the case of loans on personal security, which have for 
a great many years constituted about one-fifth of the assets 
of the Massachusetts savings banks, the following require- 
ments are made: (a) The amount which may be loaned 
to an individual with sureties, but without collateral, is 
reduced from 5 per cent, to 1 per cent, of the deposits. 
(b) Corporations which desire to borrow from the savings 
banks are to be audited periodically by some accountant 
approved by the Bank Commissioner and to furnish to the 
bank before making or renewing a loan a copy of the re- 
port of the accountant, in such form as the Bank Commis- 
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sioner may prescribe. This will not give the supervisor 
any new control over such loans, but will provide the bank 
with a statement of the affairs of the borrowing corpora- 
tion made, by a disinterested party. Within the past two 
years the question of securing disinterested statements as 
a basis for credit has been discussed by the American 
Bankers' Association, but no feasible plan has yet been 
arrived at. (c) Loans on collateral, which constitute 
about two-thirds of the amount loaned on personal secur- 
ity, are to be subject to the authority of the Bank Com- 
missioner to disapprove the collateral accepted, and in 
case of such disapproval to "make such recommendations 
in writing to the Board of Investment of the savings bank 
as the case may require, and to include in his annual re- 
port a statement of the facts in each case in which the 
Board of Investment has not complied with his recom- 
mendations in a manner satisfactory to him." 

A general provision was inserted in the investment law 
permitting the investment in certain bonds of telephone 
companies. The only bonds which meet the requirements 
are the collateral trust 4s, due 1929, of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

Coincidently with the revision of the savings-bank laws, 
Massachusetts undertook to throw additional safeguards 
about savings deposited in trust companies. A few of 
the trust companies in the smaller cities have for several 
years, under legal sanction, been receiving savings deposits. 
Altho protected by the capital stock and the liability 
of the shareholders, the investment of these deposits was 
practically unrestricted. Consistency required a uniform 
investment of savings deposits by whatever institution 
they might be received. Accordingly, a trust company 
which receives deposits of a savings character is now re- 
quired by law to have a savings department, separate and 
distinct as to accounting and investment from the general 
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business of the company. The deposits subject to the 
new requirement are those "(a) which may be withdrawn 
only on presentation of the pass-book or other similar 
form of receipt which permits successive deposits or with- 
drawals to be entered thereon; or (b) which at the option 
of the trust company may be withdrawn only at the ex- 
piration of a stated period after notice of intention to 
withdraw has been given; or (c) in any other way which 
might lead the public to believe that such deposits are 
received or invested under the same conditions or in the 
same manner as deposits in savings banks." 

All deposits of the kind described are to be placed in the 
savings department and invested in accordance with the 
laws governing the investments of savings banks. Such 
deposits are "special deposits," and in case of liquidation, 
if the investments of the savings department are insuf- 
ficient to pay its depositors in full, they have an equal 
claim with other creditors on the general assets of the 
company, including the capital, surplus, and stockholder's 
liability. 

This principle already appeared, tho less completely 
worked out, in the laws of Michigan, New Hampshire, and 
Connecticut. In my opinion, it is the logical solution 
for the present lack of savings facilities outside those 
states (the New England states, New York, and New 
Jersey) where the mutual, or non-stock, savings bank 
system is fully developed. In the other states, altho 
many of them have mutual savings bank laws, substan- 
tially all of the savings are deposited in state banks and 
trust companies which are operated for the benefit of 
their stockholders. Most of them do a regular com- 
mercial banking business in addition to receiving savings 
deposits. The failure of the mutual savings bank system 
to take root in the states west of the Alleghanies indicates 
that some other system for encouraging thrift must be 
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devised for that vast region as well as for the southern 
states. The state banks and trust companies are al- 
ready, to a considerable extent, occupying the field and 
providing the necessary facilities; but there can be no 
question that the failures which occasionally occur among 
them have prevented that entire confidence in them which 
the public should feel towards the institutions in which 
its savings are deposited. As depositaries, they are con- 
venient, and, as collectors of savings, they are sufficiently 
aggressive. It is as agencies for the investment of savings 
that they fall short in public estimation. The plan just 
described supplies the missing qualification and has the 
merit of requiring neither the creation of a new set of insti- 
tutions nor the renunciation of the profits now derived 
by the stockholders of the banks from the management 
of savings deposits; tho it will doubtless decrease such 
profits. It simply requires existing banks and trust com- 
panies to segregate their savings deposits and to invest 
them in those securities and loans which in their respective 
states are considered safe investments for savings or trust 
funds. 

While the mutual, or non-stock, savings bank must be 
regarded as the ideal system, the facts must be faced both 
that the establishment of such banks cannot be made 
compulsory and that even in those western and southern 
states which have savings bank laws but a handful of 
banks have been established. Side by side with their 
banking business the trust companies have faithfully 
managed trust funds reaching well into the billions of 
dollars, and there seems to me no reason why, under such 
a law as has just been described, enforced by careful 
state supervisors, the state banks and trust companies 
of the west and south should not become, for those sec- 
tions, a very satisfactory substitute for the mutual sav- 
ings banks of the East. 
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Ohio. 

The Ohio law provided in one act for the establishment 
and operation of savings banks, state banks, and trust 
companies. Of the sections providing for mutual sav- 
ings banks only those relating to their investments are 
drawn in much detail, as it was evidently not expected 
that many new banks would be organized under them. 
But the investment sections were important because trust 
companies and state banks operating savings depart- 
ments were obliged to follow their provisions in investing 
the deposits in those departments. This was an impor- 
tant step, for the state banks and trust companies of 
Ohio, according to an estimate recently made by ex-Gov- 
ernor Herrick, hold savings deposits amounting to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

Rhode Island. 

One of the most bitterly contested provisions of the 
Rhode Island law was that which required the savings 
deposits of trust companies to be segregated. In Rhode 
Island, through the absorption of many savings banks, 
the savings deposits formed the largest part of the de- 
posits of the trust companies. Consequently, to make 
such a segregation of the savings deposits and to invest 
them in the securities which Rhode Island prescribes for its 
savings banks, even tho its law is less stringent than those 
of most of the other New England states, seemed a great 
hardship to the trust companies. The final enactment of 
this provision would doubtless have been more difficult, 
had it not been for the closing of the Union Trust Company 
during the panic, with some $11,000,000 of savings deposits 
belonging to some 24,000 depositors. Altho this com- 
pany eventually reopened without loss to the depositors, 
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the fact of its closing gave a powerful argument to those 
who advocated legal separation of savings from commercial 
deposits. 



II. Trust Companies and State Banks. 

Ohio and Rhode Island. 

These states can be dismissed briefly. Their new laws 
on state banking contain no striking features other than 
those noted under the first topic. Each, however, made 
provision for the first time, for a banking department, 
headed by a single bank commissioner or superintendent. 

Massachusetts. 

The legislation of Massachusetts also requires but brief 
description, so far as general banking is concerned. There 
are no state banks in Massachusetts, and the only trust 
company legislation in 1908 which was of general inter- 
est, except that which required the segregation of their 
savings deposits, was the increased amount of reserve re- 
quired to be kept against current deposits. 

This law recognized the difference between time and 
demand deposits by requiring no reserve to be kept on 
deposits represented by certificates or agreements in writ- 
ing; but, whenever such certificates or agreements are 
payable within thirty days, they become subject to the 
reserve requirements of the act. 

The following table shows the percentages of reserve 
required by the new act, which became effective January 
1, 1909:— 
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Reserve Trust Companies ' 
Boston Trust Companies . 
Other Trust Companies . 



Total. 



20 
20 
15 



Per Cent, of Deposits to be kept. 



In Cash. 



10 

8 
6 



Deposited 

in Reserve 

Banks. 



10 
8 
6 



In United 
States or 
Massachu- 
setts Bonds. 





23 



Reserve banks are national banks in Massachusetts, 
New York City, Albany, Philadelphia, and Chicago; and 
Boston trust companies keeping the reserve above set 
forth and approved in each case by the Bank Commis- 
sioner in writing. 

New York. 

It was natural that the banking legislation enacted in 
New York during 1908 should attract most attention 
throughout the country: first, because New York was 
the storm center of the panic; and, second, because in 
some ways the legislation went further in restricting the 
operations of the banks and requiring attention of their 
directors than has been attempted in any other state. 

In general, the legislation of New York falls into three 
classes, relating to 

1. The operations of the banks. 

2. The duties of directors. 

3. The authority of the supervisor. 

1. The operations of the banks. 

The reserve requirement for both trust companies and 
state banks was increased by an act which became fully 
effective on February 1, 1909. The old and the new re- 

1 Trust companies which act as reserve banks for other trust companies. 

2 Optional, may be kept deposited in reserve banks. 
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quirements may be best understood by presenting them 
in the following tabulated form: — 

RESERVES REQUIRED OF STATE BANKS. 





Percentage of Reserve 

Required Prior to 

July 1, 1908. 


Percentage of Reserve 

Required after 

February 1, 1909. 


Location of Bank. 


Total. 


Cash 

in 
Vault. 


On 

Deposit 

with 
Reserve 
Agents. 


Total. 


Cash 

in 
Vault. 


On 
Deposit 

with 
Reserve 
Agents. 


Borough of Brooklyn with- 
out Branches in Manhat- 


15 
15 

15 

15 
10 


74 

74 

74 
5 


74 
7} 

74 

74 
5 


25 
20 

25 

15 
15 


15 
10 

15 

74 
6 


10 
10 


Boroughs in Greater New 
York other than Manhat- 
tan with Branches in 

Manhattan 

Boroughs of the Bronx, 
Queens, and Richmond, 
without Branches in Man- 
Elsewhere 


10 

74 
9 



RESERVES REQUIRED OF TRUST COMPANIES. 



Location of Company. 



Manhattan 

Other Boroughs in Greater 
New York 

Other Boroughs in Greater 
New York having 
Branches in Manhattan . 

Elsewhere 



Percentage of Reserve Required 
Prior to July 1, 1908. 



Total. 



15 
15 



15 
10 



Cash 

in 
Vault. 



On 

Deposit 

with 
Reserve 
Agents. 



Bonds. 



Percentage of Reserve Required 
after February 1, 1909. 



Total. 



15 
15 



15 
10 



Cash 

in 
Vault. 



15 
10 



15 
5 



On 




Deposit 




with 


Bonds. 


Reserve 




Agents. 







o 


5 











5 






It will be seen from this table that certain state and 
municipal bonds are no longer permitted as a form of 
reserve. Trust companies and state banks are not re- 
quired to keep a reserve on trust deposits, or on time 
deposits represented by certificates of deposit payable at 
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a stated time in excess of thirty days from date of issue; 
and it is made a misdemeanor for any officer or employee 
to agree that the holder of a time certificate of deposit 
may receive payment thereof in advance of its maturity. 

The business of the New York trust companies, and 
especially of those in New York City, varies considerably, 
the deposits of some being largely on demand and the de- 
posits of others largely on time. This law attempts to 
compel those trust companies having an active demand 
business to keep a commensurate amount of reserve, 
while those having time deposits, by issuing certificates, 
are not required to keep any reserve on such deposits. 

For each branch office maintained, a state bank or trust 
company is required to have at least $100,000 of capital in 
excess of the minimum amount prescribed by law. But 
only $50,000 excess capital is required for each branch 
office of a state bank opened prior to the passage of the 
law. 

The amount, proportioned to its capital and surplus, 
which a bank or trust company may loan to any one 
borrower is prescribed in more detail than is attempted 
either in the national banking act or in any of the other 
state banking laws. Limits are set to the amount which 
may be loaned on unsecured paper, to the amount which 
may be loaned on paper secured by collateral, and to 
the amount of bills of exchange or other commercial 
paper of any one borrower which may be purchased. 

The various percentages are set forth in the following 
table: — 



Location of Institution. 


Unsecured Loans. 


Bills of Exchange, 
Commercial Paper, or 

Loans Secured by 

Collateral Worth 15% 

more than the Loan. 


Manhattan 


10% 
10% 


25% 
40% 
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A trust company may not loan to one of its directors an 
amount in excess of 10 per cent, of its capital stock. 

The closing of one or more of the trust companies 
having been brought about largely because so great a 
proportion of its assets had been loaned to individual 
members of underwriting syndicates upon pledge of se- 
curities of enterprises for the development of which the 
respective syndicates were organized, the following pro- 
vision was enacted, limiting the amount which may be 
loaned in this manner: — 

No loan shall be made by any bank or trust com- 
pany upon the securities of one or more corporations 
the payment of which is undertaken in whole or in 
part severally, but not jointly, by two or more indi- 
viduals, firms or corporations : 

(a) if the borrowers or underwriters be obligated 
absolutely or contingently to purchase the securities 
or any of them collateral to such loan, unless the bor- 
rowers or underwriters shall have paid on account of 
the purchase of such securities an amount in cash or its 
equivalent equal to at least twenty-five per centum 
of the several amounts for which they remain obli- 
gated in completing the purchase of such securities; 

(6) if the bank or trust company making such loan 
be liable directly, indirectly or contingently, for the 
repayment of such loan or any part thereof; 

(c) if its term, including any renewal thereof, by 
agreement, express or implied, exceed the period of 
one year; 

(d) or to an amount, under any circumstances, in 
excess of twenty-five per centum of the capital and 
surplus of the bank or trust company making such 
loan. 
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State banks in the Borough of Manhattan were pro- 
hibited from investing more than 15 per cent, of their 
assets, and banks and trust companies elsewhere in the 
state more than 25 per cent, of their assets, in loans se- 
cured directly or indirectly upon real estate. 

All mortgages and assignments of mortgages must be 
immediately recorded, and the amount loaned on real 
estate by either a bank or a trust company, including all 
prior liens, must not exceed two-thirds of the appraised 
value of the property, nor, in the case of any one parcel, 
10 per cent, of the capital or surplus of the bank or trust 
company. 

No bank or trust company may own or hold as col- 
lateral for loans more than 10 per cent, of the capital 
stock of any other bank or trust company, or of an insur- 
ance company incorporated in New York. 

2. The duties of directors. 

A director of a bank or trust company who, after his 
election, ceases to own, unpledged, a sufficient number of 
shares of its capital stock to qualify him, shall no longer 
be a director. 

Directors must hold at least one meeting a month, and 
at each such meeting, or at each meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee, a written statement shall be presented, 
showing all purchases and sales of securities and every 
discount and loan of $1 ,000 or more made since the preced- 
ing meeting. There shall also be submitted a list showing 
the total liabilities of all borrowers which have been in- 
creased §1,000 or more since the last meeting. It is made 
a misdemeanor for any officer or employee intentionally to 
conceal from or fail to report to the officers or directors 
any loans or purchases or sales of securities made be- 
tween meetings, or for any director or officer to de- 
posit the funds of his institution with any corporation 
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on condition that such corporation shall make him a 
loan. 

This provision was prompted by the discovery, dur- 
ing the suspensions occasioned by the panic, that certain 
individuals had obtained control of a chain of banks 
by using the funds of the first bank to purchase the stock 
of a second, the funds of the second to purchase the stock 
of a third, and so on. 

3. The authority of the supervisor. 

The superintendent is given authority to use his dis- 
cretion both in regard to the establishment of state 
banks and trust companies and in regard to the opening 
of branches of such institutions. 

The savings-bank law has for many years given author- 
ity to the superintendent, if any institution appeared to 
be conducting its business in an unsafe or unauthorized 
manner, to direct the discontinuance of such unsafe or 
unauthorized practise. The 1908 law extends this same 
authority to the superintendent in the case of all other 
institutions under his supervision, and authorizes him 
to take possession of an institution which neglects or 
refuses to comply with such direction. 

The superintendent is also authorized to take and re- 
tain possession of any institution under his supervision, 
if its capital is impaired, if it is in unsound or unsafe 
condition, or if it suspends payment or violates law. If 
the institution is not in condition to reopen, he may liqui- 
date it, either personally or through a deputy whom he 
may appoint, without further authority from the court 
and without the appointment of a receiver by the court. 
The expenses of liquidation are subject to the approval 
of, and the payment of dividends to creditors is to be 
directed by the Supreme Court, but the full authority 
and responsibility of liquidating closed banks is lodged 
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with the Superintendent of Banks. This follows closely 
the provision of the national bank act authorizing the 
Comptroller of the Currency to act as liquidating agent 
of the closed national banks. In all other states, closed 
state banking institutions are liquidated by receivers 
appointed by the courts. 

The report of the committee appointed by the Governor 
of New York on November 13, 1907, heretofore referred 
to, dwelt on the excessive cost of the liquidation of in- 
solvent banks by receivers appointed by the courts. It 
stated that "the expense of a large number of receiverships 
had been from 20 per cent, to 30 per cent, of the receipts, 
some of them running as high as 80 per cent, or 90 per 
cent., whereas in the case of failed national banks the 
ratio of expenses to receipts has been but 7.4 per cent. 

The first bank of which the superintendent took pos- 
session under the new law was returned to its share- 
holders after a receivership of six weeks, at a total cost of 
$1,200. It is true that its resources were only about 
$500,000; but, as none of the other bank receiverships 
in New York, from the time of the panic to the time the 
new law went into effect, cost less than $20,500 for fees 
alone, exclusive of expenses, the saving accomplished 
by the new method gives promise of being noteworthy. 

Pierre Jay, 

Bank Commissioner of Massachusetts. 



